BUCKINGHAM
come of these things? The distraction is great, and of great consequence and, unless God show us the way out we are but in ill case. Domine miserere!'1 In the midst of all this parliamentary tumult the news had arrived that Mansfeld's army had been completely annihilated by a force of 30,000 strong under the dreaded Wallenstein. The whole Protestant cause on the Continent seemed lost.
In the meantime, Charles had informed the Commons that he would make them know he was their King, and with this cryptic utterance left them, accompanied by the Duke. 'It is generally thought that the last Parliament of King Charles his reign will end this week,5 says aeon-temporary. 'Is it not time to pray?'1
Heedless of their danger, the Commons proceeded to draw up a long vindication of their liberties to be presented to Charles, and declined to engage in any further discussions until the two members were released. Eliot and Digges were thereupon submitted to close examination for the words they had spoken, but the Peers themselves could find nothing treasonable in their speeches, so that Charles was reluctantly obliged to release them. Meanwhile, the tide . in favour of the Earl of Bristol was running strong in the Upper House, whose members daily ranged themselves more definitely in opposition to the King.
The fateful month of May was now drawing to its close. It was to be marked by yet one more event of paramount importance. On Sunday, the s8th, at about two o'clock in the morning, Lord Suffolk, the Chancellor of Cambridge University, died, leaving this office vacant. As soon as he heard the news, Charles saw immediately what a unique opportunity this afforded him of demonstrating publicly his continued trust in Buckingham. CI would Buckingham were Chancellor', he exclaimed, and forthwith a messenger
1 ELLIS, Original Letters, Series I, vol. m, p. 337.     8 Ibid., p. 238. 246